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rarely grasps the exact way in which natural causation and destiny 
are different notions. Natural causation is nothing more than a logic 
of events: it is a method, not a productive activity: as Goethe said of 
Time, it neither makes nor destroys anything. Chrysippus showed 
considerable acumen in seeing that over and above the scientific 
method (e. g., of Deomcritus) there was a need for some explanation 
of unity; else, as M. Br6hier points out, the causal series themselves 
might be plural and disconnected. It is on 'sympathy,' the hidden 
union of all things, that the idea of destiny really rests. 

From the subject of destiny we pass to that of liberty and the vital 
question of freedom in action, and here we find the two aspects, logical 
and ethical, adequately discussed. The logical aspect is a question 
of the reality of disjunctive judgments, and here the Stoic was acute 
enough to see that the 'either ... or' type of judgment does not 
assert either or both of its alternatives, and therefore does not assert 
that the future issue is already determined. The latter problem, the 
ethical, is solved by the dialectical solution according to which the 
agent is not determined wholly by the factors but is cooperative, one 
factor among the totality of factors. This is clearly shown from 
Cicero's account in the De fato and the example of the cylinder whose 
motion is determined partly by the impulse which moves it and partly 
by its form or nature. It follows, on this analogy, that in the practical 
life we act under influences but in accordance with our specific nature, 
a solution that is creditable to Stoicism if not satisfactory for all 
time. M. Brehier's exposition is admirable, but here as before his 
references to Plato and Aristotle seem somewhat inadequate. There 
can be no doubt that this is the historical descendant of Aristotle's 
doctrine that the agent is crovmrios ir«>s (E. N. 1114 b 23) combined 
with Metaphysics, vi. 3 (1027 b 10). This was itself only the expan- 
sion of a hint in Plato, and the idea presents a continuous development 
which seems to be overlooked as a rule, though noted by E. Caird in 
his work on The Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers. 

A chapter on "La morale" with an interesting section on the passions 
and a final section on the general idea of culture at this epoch brings 
to conclusion a book which any student of philosophy will find emi- 
nently profitable reading. G. S. Brett. 
Trinity College. 

Uber Annahmen. Von A. Meinong. Zweite umgearbeitete Auflage. 

Leipzig, Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1910. — pp. xiii, 403. 

The second, revised edition of Meinong's Uber Annahmen will be 
welcome to the many thinkers of varying shades of opinion who found 
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the first edition so extraordinarily suggestive. Larger by about a 
hundred pages, it includes much additional polemic occasioned by 
the wide-spread criticism of his doctrine, but it is further distinguished 
by the addition of new material on the subject of "objectives." This 
logical conception, "the importance of which," we are told in the 
preface, "first appeared in the writing of the first edition of Uber 
Annahmen," leads to an extensive modification of the first five chap- 
ters. The remaining changes are mainly matters of detail. The 
chapters on the psychology of desire and value, although relatively 
unmodified in the body of the content, aim by extensive additional 
notes to recognize, if not to utilize, the recent developments in that 
subject. 

The first edition sought to show the existence of a class of psychical 
acts or processes, half way between presentations and judgments, 
to which the name of assumptions must be given, and adduced reasons 
why these processes should not be subsumed under either of the other 
classes. Judgment, according to Meinong, differs from presentation 
in two ways, both of which belong to the act and not to the content 
of experience, namely, that it involves belief and that it affirms or 
denies. Assumptions keep the affirmation or denial but drop the 
belief. They are much nearer to judgment than to presentation, for 
it is quite proper to speak of them as judgments without belief, but 
not to say that they are presentations determined with regard to yes 
or no (pp. 277-8). A wealth of empirical analysis was adduced to 
establish these two propositions, and in the process new fields of 
psychological investigation were opened up. In the meantime, the 
Gegenstandstkeorie, with its insistence upon the two points, — the cut- 
ting loose of the world of objects from the concept of existence and 
the apprehension of "objectives" (or the contents of affirmative and 
negative propositions) by thought and not by sense-presentation, — 
had been developed and published. The contention of the second 
edition is now, much more explicitly and convincingly, that there are 
many such propositions, apprehended and operated upon by thought, 
where judgment is definitely excluded, that is, where affirmation and 
negation remain, but where belief does not and cannot exist. Here, 
as for instance in the field of aesthetic objects (given by Meinong a 
large though by no means predominant place in the argument), as- 
sumptions alone are possible. The part which these acts play in 
both intellectual and emotional activities constitute a convincing 
proof of their reality and necessity. 

It is at this point that the polemic of the book appears. Some of 
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Meinong's more important critics, while accepting the essentials of 
the doctrine of objectives, have denied the necessity of the r61e of 
assumptions in their apprehension. Thus Bernard Russell accepts the 
objectives but ascribes to presentations the power of apprehending 
them. Marty, on the other hand, is concerned to show that the 
definition of judgment can be so conceived as to cover the apprehension 
of all the types of objects and objectives that Meinong's analysis has 
distinguished. Meinong has, I think, sufficiently answered his critics 
on both points. Thus, I am inclined to believe, he is right in insisting 
that to say one can have not only a presentation of an object, but also 
of its existence or non-existence, involves a failure to distinguish. 
One can have a presentation of an object, but not of the meaning of a 
proposition about that object. "Let one hold the two objects, moun- 
tain and existence of the mountain, side by side before the mind, and 
the difference in the way of apprehending them, no less than the 
fundamental differences of these two objects, makes itself immediately 
evident. If the apprehension of the mountain is presentation, then 
the apprehension of its existence must be something else" (pp. 136 ff.). 
On the other hand, it seems equally true that to hold that the appre- 
hension of the narrative of a novel or the action of a drama (according 
to Meinong among the most important cases of apprehension of 
objectives by assumptions) is in reality a matter of judgment, although 
of a special kind, is again to miss the essential point of judgment, 
and to involve the whole essentially bungling and untrue concept of 
"conscious self-illusion" (pp. 154 ff.). From a genetic point of view, 
assumption may pass over into judgment, but in the normal enjoy- 
ment of art one never really deceives himself. The aesthetic world 
remains a world of assumption. 

Meinong has, I say, succeeded in maintaining his general point as 
to the existence and function of assumptions. And yet, when it is 
possible for one of his critics (Marty) to maintain that assumptions 
are impossible a priori, and for another (Kerler) to close his criticism 
with the statement that on looking back it is seen that there is not 
much left of the assumptions, one suspects that such misunderstand- 
ings are not merely matters of definition, but are due, perhaps, to 
some weak point in Meinong's own analysis. There is such a weak 
point, I am inclined to believe, and I suspect that it is to be found in 
the concept of pure presentation (blosse Vorstellung). I have criticised 
that conception, as it appears in Meinong's philosophy, at length 
elsewhere, and will not repeat my criticism here. Suffice it to say that 
the conception creates difficulties in his own classifications and gives 
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rise to misunderstandings among his critics. Meinong has done 
splendid work in breaking the fetters of a purely presentational 
psychology, and in establishing the sphere of non-presentational 
thought, but may he not have gone too far in denying the 'reality- 
coefficient' to presentations? Has he not, perhaps, distinguished act 
and content in knowledge too absolutely? I speak here as one who has 
learned much from Meinong's analysis, but believes that it must be 
supplemented by the genetic point of view and method. From that 
point of view these difficulties would, I believe, disappear. The pure 
presentation would be seen to be an abstraction, presentations having 
always an implicit presumption of reality, made explicit in assumption 
and judgment. From this point of view, also, what is act or function 
on one level of experience becomes part of the content of thought on a 
higher level. 

Meinong, it should be said, recognizes the validity and importance 
of the genetic point of view. In his introduction he finds satisfaction 
in the fact that "this, the youngest, most difficult, and most hopeful 
of the psychological disciplines has chosen the doctrine of assumptions 
as a chief pillar in its structure, — not in the sense of mere appropria- 
tion, but of wholly original elaboration"; that "a thinker such as 
Baldwin has given the opposition of judgment and assumption a 
fundamental place in his Genetic Logic, and that the newest and most 
comprehensive treatment of the fundamental problems of the theory 
of value has made use of it in the most varied connections." Am I 
mistaken in thinking that the genetic point of view has had its effect 
upon his own presentation of the subject? At least there is discover- 
able a clearly marked tendency to give more weight to the aspect of 
continuity in both the cognitive and affective-volitional sphere, to 
supplement the rigid distinctions between presentation, assumption, 
and judgment, made from the point of view of analysis, with a more 
flexible view of their relations when seen from the standpoint of 
cognitive process. Thus, for instance, in his section on Selbst-kritik 
(pp. 233 ff.), he appears to allow to presentations the power of appre- 
hension (Erfassen) of objects, even though unreal, although for their 
cognition (Erkennen) presentation must be supplemented by assump- 
tion. Again, the importance which the second edition gives to the 
r61e of assumptions in the bringing forward (Aggredieren) of objectives 
as the platform of new acts of judgment, seems to indicate an increased 
emphasis upon the functional relations of the processes of thought 
and many of the details of the treatment strengthen the impression. 
Whether this be so or not, whether Meinong has or has not learned 
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from genetic psychology and logic, it is certainly true that genetic 
psychology and logic have learned much from him, — I should say, all 
psychology and logic. Thus, though at first sight not wholly apparent, 
his analysis of thought elements in general, of which the doctrine of 
assumptions is but a part, has an important place in the general 
attack upon this long neglected sphere of psychology, an attack in 
which, to be sure, the experimental method plays a much more con- 
spicuous r61e. 

There are, I am inclined to think, but two types of writers upon 
philosophical and psychological subjects: those who set out to write a 
psychology or a logic, as the case may be, and those who seek to 
solve certain problems irrespective of the name given to the results, 
or the methods employed. It is to the latter that Meinong belongs, 
emphatically so, and naturally he makes discoveries. In this matter 
of assumptions, as in other fields of study, investigations, concerned 
in the first place merely with the clearing up of a field of facts com- 
pletely overlooked by psychology, have ended by going far beyond 
that field. Not only have the assumptions shown themselves to be 
important experiences that throw new light on old problems of epis- 
temology and psychology, but they point the way to fields thus far 
unexplored. Not the least of these are the phantasy feelings and 
desires, and their r61e in valuation. 

In an account of Meinong's Untersuchungen zur Gegenstandstheorie 
und Psychologie, published in this Review, the present reviewer 
ventured to apply to its author the name of radical empiricist. Not- 
withstanding his doctrine of a priori knowledge, Meinong found the 
designation both proper and pleasing. I should like to make use of 
it again. Not only is this analysis of assumptions radically empirical 
in both spirit and method, but the entire treatment of objects and 
objectives with which it is so closely connected is in its very essence 
a disclosure of the variousness of experience. Only when we know 
how 'many-mansioned' the universe of reality really is can we hope 
to have a philosophy that shall rest upon anything but the flimsiest 
foundations. 

Wilbur M. Urban. 
Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn. 



